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conversation, which was always good until his breakdown in mind and
health, I placed him as belonging to the old romantic school, of which
my father was one. His mind belonged to the eighteen-eighties rather
than to the nineteen-twenties. He still regarded Scott as the greatest
novelist who ever lived, and I do not think he had any use for the
modern realists. Although democratic in his political theories he fell
under the glamour of old titles and old names which belonged to
English and Scottish history. His enemies, who were once his friends,
accused him of being a snob and "ratting" to the other side when he
became Prime Minister of a Coalition Government, because he de-
lighted in dining with Dukes and Duchesses. But I am sure it was not
any vulgar snobbishness. It was this romantic strain in him, and no
doubt also a touch of vanity, from which he was not immune. He had
been one of "the people". He had been brought up in humble surround-
ings. He had had a hard fight for it. Now it was pleasing to him when
the old aristocracy, who had been his enemies, flattered him and liked
him. But always he kept his own simplicity and natural charm, and not
even his enemies could call him an evil-minded, or cunning, or ruthless
man, though they accused him of political disloyalty.
It was due to a chance meeting at lunch with him that he invited me to
become a member of a Royal Commission on the Traffic in Arms. I was
travelling about after this luncheon and at least five telegrams were sent
to different addresses before one reached me. I went to see him in the
House of Commons and was shown up to the Prime Minister's private
room. He explained the scope of the Commission. He wanted it to be a
serious enquiry but not a "fishing expedition in dirty waters". He
wanted its members to hear all evidence and then report their finding as
to whether the nationalisation of the arms industry was advisable or not.
I had an idea from what he said that he was against nationalisation, but
he did not wish to prejudice me one way or the other.
"It's an important business", he said. "It brings in something like
two million a year which we can ill afford to lose these days."
He had difficulties with his papers. He could not read the list of
names which he had written down.
"I'm terribly blind", he told me.
One day after another lunch at which 1 met him he drove me back in
his car to the House of Commons. There was a detective sitting in front
with the driver but we had a glass screen between us and could talk
privately.
"My dear Philip," he said suddenly, "I am a broken man. I can't put
two sentences together, and I can't put two ideas together. I am blind,
and old, and useless."
He grasped my hand and clung to it like a small boy needing comfort,